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ABSTRACT 
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A Heritage at Risk: 

An Agenda fo r the Future 

by Kathlyn Hatch 

America is in the throes of reshaping its dreams, and there 
are encouraging signs that human history is being inter- 
jected into this process. Admittedly a trivial example, cur- 
rent science fiction no longer depicts the typical space- 
craft as all new, and instead features a Chippendale chair 
or some other icon from our culture in the cabin. Just as 
the forward-looking community is now defined as one 
with precincts of historic structures, more and more vi- 
sions of the future are being framed to include the past. 

Perhaps the most undenrecognized achievement of his- 
toric preservation and other disciplines and professions 
that value and protect our historic patrimony is their rote 
in altering one of the root metaphors of 20th-century cul- 
ture: that progress flourishes solely within the confines of 
science and technology and is best expressed by distinctly 
brand new objects. This process of redefining progress 
with a greater role for the past, and hence for humankind, 
has implications for our educational system. Education is 
a prime arbiter of our future, not only guiding children 
into adulthood, but also defining for them, through the 
school curriculum, what constitutes culture and what the 
individual's role within it should be. Heritage education 
has a part to play in the current working of this curricu- 
lum. Using historic environments in imaginative ways, 
heritage education programs have already brought cul- 



Kathlyn Hatch teaches at the University of Vermont and 
the State University of New \brk and is associate in archi- 
tectural education at Lincoln Center. She developed 
"Architectural Heritage Education" a statewide curric- 
ulum program for the Massachusetts public schools, and 
consults widely in elementary secondary education. 



tural concerns to the foreground of students' lives with a 
vividness that sometimes astonishes educators accus- 
tomed to students' penchant for rendering their surround- 
ings as a backdrop for themselves. The importance for 
historic preservation of strengthening this connection be- 
tween the individual and his or her culture, and the past 
and future, is one of the themes of A Heritage at Risk 

A Heritage at Risk: A Report on Heritage Education (K- 
12) is the first national statement on issues in heritage 
education. Sponsored by the National Council for Pres- 
ervation Education (NCPE), the report was written to limn 
a maturing movement on the verge of major expansion. It 
discusses the relationship between heritage education 
and historic preservation, presents some issues for deci- 
sion makers about directions for their programs, and sets a 
broad framework for long-range planning in heritage edu- 
cation. Since its publication in the fall of 1987, A Heritage 
at Risk has sparked lively discussion of these topics. 1 

The National Council for Preservation Education is a 
consortium of more than 20 preservation education pro- 
grams at universities across the country. It has developed 
standards for undergraduate and graduate education, set 
guidelines for promotion and tenure of preservation fac- 
ulty, and established relations with many local, state, na- 
tional, and international organizations to foster and im- 
prove historic preservation at the university level. Now in 
its second decade, the council has turned attention to 
another critical area of preservation education— the inclu- 
sion of built environmental literacy in the nation's ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. At its 1986 annual meet- 
ing in Kansas City, the council appointed a committee of 
some of the nation's leading heritage educators at the 
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elementary and secondary levels to help guide its activi- 
ties in this segment of preservation education. 2 This com- 
mittee's initial work, A Heritage at Risk, will be followed 
by a set of recommendations for future policy. 

As one of \s first tasks, the committee sought to define 
the link between heritage education and historic pres- 
ervation and identify how historic preservation as a whole 
benefits from this relationship. A Heritage at Risk opens 
with a summary of these discussions: 

our heritage is at risk because historic preservation has 
forgotten acout the future. Another generation, now young, 
will decide what, if anything, will be preserved of the present, 
and which, if any, of the structures now "saved" will be re« 
paired and renewed. They will make countless individual 
decisions about their own properties. They will vote, and 
support or reject public policy and funding measures for pres- 
ervation. Some will make these decisions directly as public 
officials. The future of our heritage is, quite literally, in their 
hands. 

our heritage is at risk because it is still not perceived by 
the general public as an important public asset, nor under- 
stood as a public good. Over the past quarter century, pres« 
ervation agencies and organizations have assembled a re- 
markable public resource in the collection of sites, structures, 
and districts under their protection, and in the information 
they have gathered about these properties. This collection is 
widely recognized for its economic value alone, or consid- 
ered a benefit only for those directly involved: preservation- 
ists, property owners, real estate developers, and the owners 
of commercial ventures that thrive in popular historic areas. 

our heritage is at risk because it has lost its power as a 
broad cultural metaphor In popular perception, the historic 
environment has become an exclusive enclave, no longer 
figuring in discussion of current IsPies and how to solve 
them, nor in a collective vision for a better future. Symboli- 
cally, this heritage— houses, neighborhoods, industrial sites, 
downtowns, and other structures and places— is being rele- 
gated to increasingly conventional spheres of meaning, such 
as relatively routine forms o patriotism. 

our heritage is at risk because it does not seem to relate to 
must people's private, everyday worlds. It appears detached 
from what really matters, is not part of family, learning, or life. 
If historic environments have any current significance in the 
normal course of daily existence, they are relegated to the 
periphery, belonging to the marginal areas of recreation, a 
superficial form of tourism, a mild curiosity. 

Heritage education is already addressing some of these 
problems. At a time when historic pre, rvation has placed 
great emphasis on the personal rewards of owning and 
investing in historic properties, heritage education intro- 
duces much broader— and deeper— meaning into the 
message of preservation. Framing the built environment 
in terms of traditional academic subjects and often using it 
in imaginative ways, heritage education encourages 
youngsters to view their surroundings as lifelong re- 
sources, as places for finding information, identifying so- 
cial issues, and achieving personal meaning. For more 
than a decade, heritage education has been slowly de- 
mocratizing the historic landscape, making it more acces- 



sible to lar^e numbers of young people and their teachers 
for a widely supported public good: education. By focus- 
ing on gains for the future instead of the present, heritage 
education has helped reorient discussion about historic 
preservation at the century's end, promoting the kind of 
long-range goals and plans that may well leave the accom- 
plishments of the last 25 years less vulnerable than they 
are now to sharp shifts in the economic and political 
climates. 



Issues in Heritage Education 

To have a long-range, positive effect on the future of 
historic environments through education, preservationists 
must assign long-term funding and talented people to 
school programs. They must be prepared to sustain this 
effort for an entire generation of students, working closely 
with parents, teachers, and school officials to provide an 
active, continuing discourse with the historic environ- 
ment as a regular component of these students 1 studies. 
For preservationists, the lasting achievement of heritage 
education programs will have to be measured chiefly in 
terms of the intensity of this discourse— and the lifelong 
dialogue with historic places that it sets in motion— and 
not in terms of the numbers of programs founded or pu- 
pils served. 

Designing programs. All heritage education programs 
require developing a relationship with the participants in 
the education process — members of policy-making bod- 
ies, school administrators, teachers, students, and parents. 
A Heritage at Risk addresses some of the factors involved 
in establishing programs and working with these groups: 

1) There is no single best model for forming a working 
relationship with educators. So far, successful partner- 
ships have taken many configurations, involving preserva- 
tion agencies with groups as diverse as parent teacher 
associations, teachers 1 unions, local school districts and 
supervisory regions, and state policy groups. The diversity 
in these partnerships reflects the wide variation among 
different states and among the country's 84,000 schools, 
The "best" approach, then, is the one that is designed 
with the local situation in mind. 

2) The current multiformity in heritage education pro- 
grams represents a positive trend. A Heritage at Risk 
points out that this direction has resulted in imaginative 
work that is tailored for local institutions and answers the 
requirements of educators more closely than centralized 
program models and one-size-fits-all materials. It has also 
spawned an enthusiastic core of supporters within the 
schools in the individual teachers who are committed to 
experimenting with historic architecture and who will be 
far more effective over the long run than large numbers of 
teachers who try a prepackaged lesson or two and go on to 
something else. 

3) Although frequent and ongoing discussion about 
heritage education with policy makers at all levels is im 
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portant, decision making in education is so decentralized 
that there is an unusual concentration o; ? power at the 
level of implementation. Policy forged at the top is then 
ineffective over the long run unless it has the support and 
understanding of line educators. This is one of the lessons 
of the many unsuccessful national reform movements in 
education, which are met consistently with scattered, half- 
hearted efforts at the most critical juncture: among admin- 
istrators and their staff in district schools. It is there that 
heritage education programs will be accepted or rejected, 
regardless of the level at whit h they originate. 

4) Among line educators, teachers are probably the 
most important target group for heritage education pro- 
grams. To have a long-range effect on the schools, heri- 
tage educators must convince the people in charge of day- 
to day activity— classroom teachers—of the merits of 
their programs. It is the teacher who controls the pace of 
students' learning, the topics that are emphasized, and the 
specific resources used for instruction. The unprece* 
dented variety and sheer numbers of instructional materi- 
als—from commercial publishers, corporations, and non- 
profit organizations— are evidence that the country^ two 
million teachers have a large say in determining what is 
taught, regardless of official policy on curriculum. 

Developing curriculum. Curriculum is the critical com- 
ponent for established, effective heritage education pro- 
grams and far more important than the structure of a pro- 
gram for building a lasting record of achievement with 
schools and their staff. Heritage education is slowly build- 
ing a track record in this area. At first programs borrowed 
heavily from existing work in environmental and museum 
education and also profited from the push for such inno- 
vations within specific subjects as field observation skills 
or local and family history projects. The working defini- 
. tion of heritage education in A Heritage at Risk reflects 
the broader compass of the field as it matures: 

Heritage education programs introduce the built environ- 
ment directly into the education process at the elementary- 
secondary level in arts, humanities, science and vocational 
courses. They focus primarily on older and historic manmade 
structures and environments, promoting their use in curricu- 
lum as visual resources for teaching knowledge and skills, as 
artifacts for the study of a continuum of cultures, and as real 
and actual places that students of all ages can experience, 
study and evaluate first hand. 

Curriculum in heritage education programs focuses on 
historic environments and the individual buildings — 
homes, schools, farms, factories, churches, commercial 
properties, and engineering structures— that constitute 
them. These structures display a remarkable adaptability 
for all kinds of approaches to teaching and learning and 
are especially effective when examples come from a stu- 
dent's own community. Designing curriculum in historic 
environments, however, almost invariably means uniting 
the topic with other subjects, for schools rarely offer sepa- 
rate courses in historic architecture, at least not within 
O their required course of study. 



The value of historic architecture as an instructional 
device and its relationship to various academic disciplines 
are treated at some length in A Heritage at Risk and sum- 
marized here: 

1) Historic architecture is an unusually flexible topic 
with applications for many academic courses and themes, 
cross-disciplinary projects, and basic skills and literacies. 
It has the advantage of making complex, abstract topics 
more concrete and comprehensible by introducing sen- 
sory experience into subjects previously confined to an 
essentially verbal mode of learning. 

2) Infusing the study of historic environments into the 
elementary-secondary curriculum not only reinforces ma- 
terial covered in traditional subjects, but also follows pat- 
terns of learning from the environment that occur in early 
childhood and continue through the teen years. Through 
the interaction of student and environment, a heritage 
curriculum clearly demonstrates the link between class- 
room topics and students' everyday lives. 

3) Students in heritage education programs have prac- 
ticed at least some of the skills of environmental literacy. 
They notice and remember their physical surroundings, 
can represent them in several symbol systems, are able to 
categorize and compare buildings and place them within 
patterns, and can detect the probable physical history of 
individual structures. In the process, they have added a 
new dimension to their studies and to their lives. 

The pedagogical strengths of historic preservation top- 
ics have yet to be fully realized. Focusing these topics in 
ways appropriate for elementary and high school students 
will come from collaborative efforts between preserva- 
tionists and educators in teacher training courses and 
other forums where the two groups can think together 
about curriculum. More important, cooperative work of 
this kind provides an opportunity for setting up a regular 
cycle of experimentation, innovation, testing, and compil- 
ing the evaluative data that document the performance of 
historic architecture in a variety of situations. This docu- 
mentation will become increasingly significant for heri- 
tage education in the future. 

Looking Beyond A Heri tage at Risk 

Until we have more experience with heritage education 
programs, the relationship between these activities and 
historic preservation cannot be drawn accurately. The bor- 
der between knowledge and future action is always an 
uncertain one, and the behavior of students who have 
participated in a heritage curriculum is no exception. In 
the short history of heritage education, however, enough 
evidence exists in the evaluative data of existing programs 
to suggest that even a cursory acquaintance with historic 
environments has an impact on students' attitudes toward 
their surroundings. At the elementary school level, these 
students have already begun to forge an active vision of 
the historic environment, no longer viewing it as dull and 
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undifferentiated scenery, but as a place of meaning — es- 
thetic, cultural, and personal. To link heritage education 
more directly to historic preservation will probably re- 
quire more deliberate concentration on helping students 
understand the connections between themselves and so- 
ciety, for it is here within the nexus of an individual's 
responsibility to the environment that these students may 
come to see their own roles in maintaining the esthetic, 
historical, and ecological wholeness of their community's 
historic neighborhoods. 

To develop a comprehensive pedagogy for historic 
environments, we as heritage educators will ultimately 
have to ieconcile our ecological view of the world with a 
social-psychological view of the child. We will have to 
learn more precisely how youngster come to know the 
built world and how their attitudes grow and change as 
they move through their school years, and we will have to 
amend the heritage curriculum to develop along with 
them. Classes in historic preservation topics must also 
have clearly expressed educational benefits and obvious 
educational substance. They must take place in the con* 
text of academic subjects and encourage students to use 
these contexts to make sense of the world around them. 
Most important, heritage education programs must have 



clearly developed theoretical frameworks made rational 
for an educational system and tailored for individual 
curriculums. Only then will the promise of heritage edu- 
cation be fulfilled— for educators, for preservationists, 
0 and for all who are concerned about the quality and the 
survival of everything that is special abou* our built 
environment. 



Notes 

1. Ad Hoc Committee on Elementary Secondary Education, Na 
tional Council for Preservation Education, A Heritage at Risk: 
A Report on Heritage Education (K-12). Edited by Kathlyn 
Hatch. Burlington, Vt.: University of \fermont Historic Pres- 
ervation Program, 1987. Copies are available for $2 prepaid 
from the Historic Preservation Program, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt. 05405. 

2. Members of the NCPE Committee on Elementary-Secondary 
Education are Emma Adler, Massie Heritage Center, co-chair; 
Antoinette Downing, Rhode Island Historical Preservation 
Commission, co-chair; Caneta Hankins, Center for Historic 
Preservation, Middle Tennessee State University; Kathlyn 
Hatch, Lincoln Center, editor, a id Barbara Timken, Stoneyard 
Institute of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 



A Response to A Heritage at Risk 



The recent national summing up of two major forces in 
our society— public education, repeatedly characterized 
as a failure, and historic preservation, generally described 
as a resounding success — offers an unusual opportunity 
for heritage educators. Since the 1983 publication of A 
Nation at Risk, the report from the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education, educators have experienced 
a burst of discourse on the efficacy of public education, an 
ongoing debate on curriculum content vs. learning pro- 
cesses, and a general desire to reaffirm what is seen as the 
rightful place of classical Western cultural achievements 
in the curriculum of our nation's schools. 

Simultaneously the ascendancy of the historic pres- 
ervation ethic In the 1980s, just 20some years after the 
enactment of the Historic Preservation Act of 1966, evi- 
dences the success of an organized and tenacious drive by 
preservation advocates to strengthen the movement 
through legislation and appropriations at many govern- 
ment levels. Forty-five thousand National Register proper- 
ties, thousands of historic districts, and impressive 
amounts of private money leveraged by government fund- 



by Earl D. James 

ing all attest to the strength of preservation survey and 
nomination processes, economically sound tax legisla- 
tion, and the broadening of public acceptance and sup- 
port for these initiatives. Public education and historic 
preservation, for very different reasons, are each at a 
developmental stage where it is appropriate to ask the 
question, What next? 

Into the breach, with a prescient sense of timing, comes 
A Heritage at Risk: A Report on Heritage Education (K- 
12), a concise and richly seasoned statement of the values 
of heritage education, the current acceptance of heritage 
education by the larger education community, strategies 
for integrating heritage education into the traditional 



Earl D. James is director of programs and preservation 
services for the Pittsburgh History and Landmarks Foun- 
dation. He bos directed the operation of three historic 
property museums for the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation. His colleague, Susan K Donley, director of edu- 
cation for the foundation, contributed to this article. 
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curriculum, and evaluation of the issues that heritage edu- 
cator have always faced, both in the museum and on the 
street. 

Primary among these issues is the risk alluded to in the 
title— that this hard-won body of accumulated wisdom 
will not be transmitted to a succeeding generation of edu- 
cators and students. The authors maintain that while heri- 
tage education programs have develo^d considerable 
acceptance nationally, the failure of historic preservation 
organizations and school systems alike to provide 4 'con- 
sistent and long-term support" and to mainstream heri- 
tage education in curriculum development leaves heri- 
tage education in a weak and tenuous position lor the 
future. And it does. 

This marginal status— accepted but not accredited — is 
not new to heritage educators, museum educators, or, in 
some ways, educators of all stripes. Distasteful as it may 
seem to this often idealistic group of professionals, the 
solution to this problem probably begins with the politi- 
cal and organizational clout that any interest group must 
use to usher an agenda into the mainstream. 

If A Heritage at Risk represents the growth of our pro- 
fessional field to this critical stage, as it appears to do, how 
do we pursue our goals from here? The recent reassess- 
ment of the historic preservation movement offers the 
practitioners and philosophers of heritage education un- 
usual opportunities for further institutional empower- 
ment. A pamphlet from the Steering Committee of the 
National Preservation Forum, A Historic Preservation 
Challenge, lists a broad national objective for the future: 
"meeting the need to establish the leadership and coordi- 
nation necessary to design and fund a national program of 
historic preservation education." More specifically, it calls 
for 'the development of curricula for the education of 
children in kindergarten through high school." Further- 
more, the National Endowment for the Humanities, a tra- 
ditional ally of heritage educators in the struggle to inter- 
pret our national collections of buildings and aitifacts, in 
1987 published a critique of humanities education in the 
nation. American Memory: A Report on the Humanities in 
the Nations Public Schools translates the often inchoate 
message of the back-to-the basics movement into a well- 
informed, clearly expressed call for imparting historical 
knowledge and values in a way that might have come from 
the authors of A Heritage at Risk NEH chairman Lynne 
Cheney states, "We put our sense of nationhood at risk by 
failing to familiarize our young people with the story of 
how the society in which they live came to be." She goes 
on to call for increased use of original works and docu- 
ments in teaching history. Does this sound familiar? 

Various other recent reports reinforce the general view 
that the humanities need to be reemphasized in education 
and that students need to be taught basic interpretive 
skills and historical information to form their own under 
standing of historical documents, works, buildings, and 
environments. These reports are too numerous to con- 



tinue to list here, but A Heritage at Risk is certainly the 
most specific and useful for heritage educators. These 
findings of the Ad Hoc Committee on Elementary-Secon- 
dary Education (a committee of the National Council for 
Preservation Education) represent the distillation of years 
of work by heritage educators from all over the nation* 
The authors develop a strong case, based on considerable 
field experience, for the efficacy of a wide variety of heri- 
tage programs. They also provide an impassioned yet 
intellectually composed description of the strengths and 
values of the field. The authors make a distinction be- 
tween national leadership and national programming. 
They do not recommend a one-size-fits-ail approach to 
heritage education, but rather institutionalized support 
for state and local practitioners in the form of information 
exchange on innovative programs, curriculum develop- 
ment strategies, and so on. 

In defining the risks to our national heritage, the au- 
thors say: "Our heritage is at risk because it does not seem 
to relate to most people's private, everyday worlds. It 
appears detached from what really matters, is not part of 
family, learning, or life. If historic environments have any 
current significance in the normal course of daily exis- 
tence, they are relegated to the periphery, belonging to 
the marginal areas of recreation, a superficial form of tour- 
ism, a mild curiosity." With that challenge, with both the 
wide recognition of the value of today's heritage educa- 
tion programs and the issues so clearly focused by this 
report, it remains only to establish the vocal, informed 
national leadership required to place the interpretation of 
historic buildings permanently on an equal footing with 
bricks-and-mortar preservation. Heritage education needs 
to be made a priority in such policy development orga- 
nizations as the National Historic Preservation Forum and 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

If there is a fault in this report, it is that it stops short of 
offering even a tentative working list of specific recom- 
mendations. Rather, the preface to the report states that it 
"represents the findings of the committee and . . . points 
up the issues . . , essential for mapping future policy" and 
that the committee hopes that response to the report will 
assist them in framing long-range recommendations to 
guide the course of heritage education well into the 21st 
century. 

This overly careful approach is unfortunate. Few educa- 
tors will find any serious fault with the findings, but with- 
out a conclusion summarizing them and at least first-draft 
proposals for a proactive national policy, the report runs 
the risk of being perceived as just one more report that 
needs "further study" (a deadly status!) and can therefore 
be easily shelved. An opportunity has been lost. 

Nevertheless, the report could not have been more 
timely for providing the basis for a professional consensus 
on the value of moving heritage education a giant step 
forward in national status. Heritage educators across the 
country should seize the moment and not let go. 
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Buildings, Landmarks, and the 
Quality of life 



Our craft is heritage education. We are trained, as profes 
sionals, to look for changes over time, to search out the 
unique elements in every human situation, to identify 
those general qualities that make the totality of human 
experience relevant to today s questions and tomorrow's 
adults. Our concerns take us into the future as well as the 
past and the present. What children learn in school is one 
of our central concerns. However, to translate the insights 
of our discipline into engaging classroom experiences 
poses a real challenge. Students are much more apt to 
think in concrete terms. Their lives are usually intensely 
focused on the here and now. 

Buildings, the structures young people use every day 
and can readily observe, have often been cited as key 
resources in social education. 1 Each year for the last sev- 
eral decades has brought increasing interest in landmark 
designation, historic preservation, and community heri- 
tage. The connection between the built environment and 
the quality of life that is at the center of these discussions 
seems to demand a place in the school curriculum as 
well. 2 

It is now commonplace to hear local leaders talking 
about how landmark structures not only provide common 
experiences and concrete visual images for a community, 
but also serve as an index to the social, cultural, and 
economic health of the community. They spell out the 
quality of life that a city makes available to its citizens. 

Economic health has been, at least until the last few 
years, seemingly easy to assess. We can total the annual 
volume of retail sales, or the number of square feet of new 
construction, or the price per square foot at which it is 
leased. On the other hand, measuring the quality of life in 
social and cultural terms is a different matter. 

The quality of life is something we have, as a society, 
not thought about very much. It seems to defy measure 
ment because it eludes statement. Definitions of the qual- 
ity of life usually come in very personal terms. Rarely can 
we state all its dimensions; seldom can we agree on how 
to pursue it. 

Gerald A. Danzer is professor of history at the University of 
Illinois at Chicago, where he directs an M.A. program in 
the teaching of history. He has written a variety of books 
and articles, most recently a volume on Public Places 
(1987) in the Nearby History Series published by the 
American Association for State and Local History. This 
article is based on a speech originally presented to a 
meeting of the Landmarks Preservation Council in 
Chicago. 



by Gerald A. Danzer 

The built environment in which we live, move, and 
have our being has not been, as a whole, specifically 
designed for contemporary life. We are living in commu- 
nities constructed largely for past needs. They were built 
to meet the requirements of the 1960s, or the 1920s, or the 
1890s, or even an earlier day. From this fundamental ob- 
servation, two points naturally follow: 

Point A is the realization that every structure was con- 
structed for a specific purpose. We must put ourselves in 
the shoes of its builders to discover what that purpose 
was. Then we will be in a position to evaluate how well 
the structure lias served over time. More important, we 
will then be able to state more effectively what we want 
our environment to be like in the future. Should our heri 
tage be on display as a series of relic features, with each 
era receiving due representation? 

Point B proceeds naturally from this question. Our 
physical environment is the result of a whole series of 
decisions made in the past. The character of each commu- 
nity therefore reflects conscious choices. Usually only a 
few strands of the fabric are added or replaced in any 
given year, Heritage education thus insists that utmost 
care be taken to respect the integrity of the townscape. 
One test of civilized life is, perhaps, the willingness of a 
community to listen to yesterday's voices and to glimpse 
past visions as it utilizes the old structures. This sensitivity 
to the works of the past has often been cited as a hallmark 
of intelligent planning. 3 

The Value of the Particular 

Without buildings there would be no town. Without 
particular buildings there would be no neighborhood. 
Buildings in general— their arrangement, their form, and 
their function — create the urban environment. But it is 
specific structures, special arrangements, and characteris- 
tic functions that create a sense of place. 

Each community has a special character. The physical 
setting is an essential ingredient in creating this essence. 
Citizens value this unique sense of place for it is one 
element out of which they can create an image of self. 
Who we are is determined, in part, by where we live. A 
central task of social education as well as urban planning, 
therefore, is to identify the elements in a community that 
define it. 

The sense of place created by particular structures is 
important to each one of us. How do wc know who we 
are? Is not our self-concept built on images of specific 
places and personal attachments? Some years ago an edi* 
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torial writer in the New Ybrk Times expressed this idea 
clearly: 

It is small things remembered, the little corners of the land, 
the houses, the people that each one loved. Vffe love our 
country because there was a little tree on a hill, and grass 
thereon, and a sweet valley below, because the hurdy gurdy 
man came along on a sunny morning in a city street; because a 
beach or a farm or a lane or a house that might not seem much 
to others was once, for each of us, made of magic. 4 
To see the magic in the ordinary — isn't that an ability 
missing in contemporary life, neglected in public policy, 
and absent from social studies education in our schools? A 
half century ago the noted Chicago sculptor, Lorado Taft, 
waged a personal crusade against the artistic blindness 
and indifference of the American people. One of his most 
popular lectures pointed to "Beauty in the Hometown: 
The Problem of Making a Community Interesting to 
Itself/ 1 

Different people will be interested in different parts 
and different aspects of a community. A community inter- 
esting to all of its people has variety. That is the attraction 
of a city: by definition it affords variety. The need for 
diversity also suggests another standard to use in measur- 
ing the quality of life: To what extent does the city encour- 
age diversity? Stated in reference to architectural preserva- 
tion, the criteria might read: Are all periods of its past 
represented in the community's physical structure? Have 
the best buildings from each period been preserved? 
Does the community display a complete heritage? 

A Community's Heritage 

How does one acquire a heritage? How does a child 
absorb the past? Historians might list five general ways: 

• the obvious forms of history books and courses in 
school 

• the more common media of songs, stories, and 
historical images 

• the almost unconscious realm of language and 
names 

• the formal work of museums, historical societies, 
and heritage educators 

• the architecture and landscape of city and 
countryside. 

Each avenue is really a means of contact between gen- 
erations. Each also :n v Jes significant buildings and 
leads some observers to conclude that the destruction of 
landmark structures is just as great a threat to our land- 
scape as oil spills or the destruction of wildlife. And com- 
munity landmarks cannot be replaced. As we preserve and 
use distinguished old buildings, we provide, at the same 
time, cultural roots and a sense of identity. 

The presence of old buildings can prompt useful ques- 
tions in the social studies classroom: How do you feel 
about this building? Why was it built the way it was? What 
enduring values does it suggest? How might it influence 
our relationships with others? 5 In asking these questions, 



teachers will push students toward the underlying as- 
sumptions of our society. In answering these questions, 
students will begin the search for cultural roots and for the 
meaning of basic beliefs. 

Yesterday's structures preserved and used today may 
also furnish a stage upon which the past can come to life. 
To be civilized is, after all, to remember. A generation ago 
most people were familiar with John T. McCutcheon's 
celebrated cartoon "Injun Summer." The old man in the 
cartoon, sitting in a cornfield after the harvest, tells a boy 
about past times in the haze of autumn. While he is talk- 
ing, the sheaves turn into Indians. The harvest landscape 
changes, by magic, into a scene from the previous age. 

The cartoon has had an enduring popularity: rural 
America recalling the life of the woodland Indian. The 
irony is that most people who have identified with the 
scene have lived in urban areas. Is it possible that we 
could serve today's children by playing the role of the old 
storyteller? Could we use landmark buildings as our corn 
sheaves to provide a setting for recalling yesterday's 
experience? 

It is a romantic idea — I admit it. But would it help out 
children experience more fully all the dimensions of life? 
Would it help them perceive the history and the sociology, 
the art and the drama of American communities? The view 
would be subjective, incomplete, and changing, but if it 
could help young people shape their sense of identity and 
develop a sense of belonging, then I think it is worth- 
while. A function of education is, after all, to build a 
picture of the world. 

When we honor our neighborhood by preserving its 
best parts, when we cherish our youth by providing them 
with a living heritage, then we are becoming more civi- 
lized and enhancing the quality of life in our communi- 
ties. These concerns are at the center of heritage 
education. 
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Ideas and Resources for Heritage 
Education 



Americans have a growing interest in exploring the link 
between past and present. Images of the past have be- 
come icons of stability in a culture of rapid change. In our 
mobile society people are searching for a sense of place. 
Enthusiasm for visiting museums and historic sites is a 
sign they view community history as a key to the search. 

Traditionally, however, we have relied on schools and 
textbooks to transmit our cultural heritage and traditions 
to future generations. According to the National Endow* 
ment for the Humanities study, American Memory: A Re- 
port on the Humanities in the Nation 's Public Schools, 
schools may not be doing a very good job in this regard. 
'Textbooks are tangible evidence of how little we are 
doing to make our children shareholders in their cultural 
heritage/' the report says. "Name will be heaped upon 
name, cause upon cause, until the textbook becomes an 
over-crowded flea market of disconnected facts. 1 ' 1 

Textbook publishers who have to meet bureaucratic 
state and local curriculum guidelines and adoption crite- 
ria have made history seem bland and dull to r. >st stu- 
dents. This situation has persisted for 20 years. In a 1968 
Harris poll, junior and senior high school students rated 
history as the most boring subject. Students in a 1983 
study rated history their eighth favorite subject, behind 
math and computers, but just ahead of sex education. Data 
obtained in the 1987 American Memory study showed 
that two-thirds of the American 17-year-olds surveyed did 
not know when the Civil War was fought. 2 

The good news is there is a growing grassroots move* 
ment that offers a new way to teach history. In contrast to 
the textbook approach of tracing history from hero to hero 
and war to war, he/itag * education views history through 
the eyes of local people and everyday life. To use an 
analogy, heritage education is to history what vernacular 
architecture is to classical architecture. 

The goal of the heritage education movement can best 
be described in the words quoted by Freeman Tilden in 
Interpreting Our Heritage, "Through interpretation, un- 
derstanding; through understanding, appreciation; 
through appreciation, protection." 5 The basic approach 
uses the local community as a learning laboratory and the 
built environment as the primary teaching tool. But it is 
important to define heritage edu' tion in broader terms. 
The highly acclaimed Foxfire publications, for example, 
teach students that their cultural heritage is evident 
through the study of verbal and written folklore, customs 
and superstitions, gatherings and entertainment, crafts, 
occupations, food preparation and preservation, personal 
luxuries, and material culture. 



by Maurie Vao Buren 

Principles of subjects such as geography, economics, 
political science, math, art, and history can come alive 
with examples of their application in a local context. This 
technique can bring the real world into the classroom and 
make the subject matter relevant to students' lives. This is 
what happened in Gainesville, Georgia, as students devel- 
oped new insight into economics, social history, and the 
Industrial Revolution by studying the local New Holland 
mill village, where workers at the turn of the century paid 
50 cents per room per week to live in the white frame 
houses surrounding the textile mill. 

In communities across the country, many such innova- 
tive programs are being developed to teach young people 
about their heritage. Educators employ a wide range of 
disciplines and learning techniques, and programs vary 
from community to community. When planning and 
developing heritage education programs, educators can 
now turn to a range of publications, programs, workshops, 
and resource materials for guidance. 

A periodical that serves as a national information net- 
work is Hi Htage Education Quarterly, a resource for the 
teachers, planners, preservationists, museums, and civic 
groups involved in creating programs. Published by the 
nonprofit Preservation Library and Resource Center in 
Madison, Georgia, the quarterly facilitates an ongoing ex- 
change of ideas by providing case studies and lesson 
plans that have been field tested. 4 

Knowing that schools regard the lack of resources as a 
major handicap to heritage education, several organiza- 
tions have published manuals that make information 
more accessible to teachers. The American Institute of 
Architects in Washington, D.C., publishes The Source- 
book: Learning by Design, an expandable teacher's refer- 
ence guide listing resources related to built environment 
education projects. Street Smart: An Educational Pro- 
gram on the Physical Environment, published by the 
Center for Environmental Design and Education in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, is a curriculum package designed 
to teach students in grades K-8 to explore and interpret 
their communities. Another example of this kind of tool is 
Architecture in Education: A Resource of Imaginative 
Ideas and Tested Activities, published by the Foundation 
for Architecture in Philadelphia. 



Maurie Van Buren, an Atlanta-based architectural heri- 
tage education consultant, is editor of Heritage Educa- 
tion Quarterly. She specializes in developing interpretive 
p*vgrams for communities and is currently producing 
slide lessons and videos for use in schools. 
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A popular approach to heritage education is the learn- 
ing kit. The Kentucky Historical Society created a docu- 
ment kit called "Capitol Ideas" for teachers who accom- 
pany school groups visiting the state capitrl. The kit 
includes 22 facsimile maps, photographs, letters, and 
drawings, a 50-page teacher's guide, and a previsit activity 
package. Other kits are intended for use by the students 
themselves. The National Building Museum is developing 
a series of hands-on kits that will give students an in-depth 
look at building materials. Each kit will contain objects, 
models, photographs, documents, and activity cards. 

Slides of the local community make excellent teaching 
tools because they impart a glossiness to the familiar. In 
New York State, the Architectural Awareness Project for 
Buffalo developed a series of slide shows on the commu- 
nity's heritage. "Buffalo's Ethnic Neighborhoods," which 
is offered for school and civic organizations, explores the 
city's early Irish, German, Italian, and Polish neighbor- 
hoods. The Providence Preservation Society in Rhode Is- 
land developed an audiovisual program entitled "A New 
Look at Old Buildings." Available for classroom use, this 
20-minute program has a supporting workbook with 
games and activities. 

Videos are ea5y for teachers to use, and they can make 
the study of local heritage exciting for students. When the 
Alabama State Capitol in Montgomery was closed to 
school groups during its restoration, the Alabama Histori- 
cal Commission sent the capitol to the students. The Ala- 
bama Capitol: Its History and Restoration, a 28-minute 
video accompanied by a teacher's guide, was distributed 
free to schools throughout Alabama. 

Museums have taken a leading role in the heritage edu- 
cation movement. Historic sites sucn as Drayton Hall in 
Charleston, South Carolina, are developing community 
outreach programs, providing teacher workshops, and 
developing ways to key student field trips into the school 
curriculum. The Frank Lloyd Wright Home and Studio 
Foundation in Oak Park, Illinois, provides students and 
teachers with previsit materials and offers several work- 
shops for students. One of its workshops, Serendipity 
Saturday," uses stories, hikes, crafts, and games to create 
architectural awareness in fourth* to sixth grade students. 

Exhibitions, especially when accompanied by teacher 
materials and student activities, can be excellent teaching 
tools. Field to Factory is a Smithsonian exhibition that 
interprets the Afro- American migration from 1915 to 1940 
through the eyes of the working class. This exhibition 
displays commonplace images such as farm implements 
and the interior of a black tenant house to illustrate cul- 
tural heritage. What Style Is It?, from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution Traveling Exhibition Service, examines 22 of 
America's most prominent architectural styles. This ex- 
hibit, which is accompanied by teacher resources, is 
based on the best-selling book by the same name pub- 
lished by the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

Walking tours, one of the most common community 



education tools, can be used effectively to reinforce class 
work. "Boston by Little Feet" combines literature, history, 
and architecture in a unique walking tour for students in 
grades K-6. The Birmingham Historical Society in Ala- 
bama uses a variety of treasure hunt games to teach stu- 
dents that downtown is an outdoor classroom. Color New 
Haven, a coloring book designed by the New Haven 
(Connecticut) Preservation Trust, is intended for use by 
youngsters as a guide to exploring the city. 

Fairs and festivals can be an impetus for heritage educa- 
tion programs. Historic Nashville, Inc., in cooperation 
with Middle Tennessee State University, sponsors a state 
history fair and provides teachers with resource note- 
books. For the history fair, university students produce 
exhibitions and media and dramatic presentations. 

Teacher workshops are one of the most useful ways to 
share ideas and information, and their success illustrates 
that teachers are truly interested in heritage education. 
Last summer in Kansas City, more than 200 teachers at- 
tended a workshop on built environment education spon- 
sored by the American Institute of Architects and a local 
university. Teachers in Atlanta receive credit for attending 
"Local History at Your Doorstep/' a course offered by the 
Atlanta Historical Society. 

Heritage educators are finding that the best approach is 
often a combination of a several tools. A workshop intro- 
duces teachers to "Stories Buildings Tell/' a hands-on 
resource kit developed by the Historic Landmarks Foun- 
dation of Indiana containing audiovisual materials, books, 
games, field-tested teaching units, and resource materials. 

Architects, landscape architects, planners, archivists, 
historians, and archeologists are some of the professionals 
who have had direct involvement with the schools. They 
recognize the importance of sharing their skills with edu- 
cators to develop programs that integrate concepts and 
help srudents interpret their community. 

Heritage education programs, as this overview illus- 
trates, come in a variety of forms and utilize principles 
from several professions in order create educational pro- 
grams custom-designed to individual communities. Geor- 
gia high school student Amy McLain explains why the 
effort is worthwhile: "I apply my knowledge practically 
everywhere I go. For instance, when I see an old structure 
I look at the characteristics of the building and de:ermine 
what kind of house or structure it is and the date is was 
built. This is something I really enjoy and will probably 
use the rest of my life." 

Notes 
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Approaching Heritage Education 
from Every Angle 



Discovering Southern Resources: A Regional Model 



by James K* Huhta and Caneta S. Hankins 



Parents, teachers, and staff and volunteers in museums 
and historical organizations in all regions of the country 
are searching for positive ways to cope with and minimize 
the effects of the unprecedented growth and change in 
their communities. In areas that have seen a loss or shift in 
traditional economic bases, residents are seeking to re- 
tain, in some manner, their traditions, family history, and 
other expressions of community heritage as they see their 
former way of life disappearing. Perhaps it is the rapid 
changes characterizing our society that have made heri- 
tage education so popular in the last decade. 

Heritage education involves the study, appreciation, 
and conservation of all aspects of a community, including 
historic architecture, museums and historic sites, land- 
scapes, streetscapes, cemeteries, folkways, photographs, 
newspapers, documents, court records, family papers and 
memorabilia, and objects and artifacts. Some individuals 
and organizations have long realized the value of using 
community heritage resources to study the past and plan 
for the future. Articles, publications, and conference 
presentations that appeared in the 1960s and early 1970s 
advanced the use of local resources. In general, though, 
most educators and heritage organizations ignored some 
of the most effective, accessible, and fascinating teaching 
materials— the resources of their own communities. 

In response to this situation, the Mid-South Humanities 
Project (MSHP) was established in 1978. Funded by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, the project was 
a two phase, five year effort of comprehensive program* 
ming including research, curriculum development, train- 
ing workshops, and support for the educational use of 
community heritage resources in 10 states (Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee). 

The genesis of the project was the earlier work of the 
pioneering degree program in historic preservation estab- 
lished at Middle Tennessee State University (MTSU) in 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, in 1973. The preservation pro- 
gram, then as now, emphasizes the nontraditional class- 
room uses and values of history in modern community 
and regional planning and development. The initial work 
of program students across the Mid-South revealed the 
enormous potential of the remarkably rich and diverse 
documentary and artifactual resources of the region. 
These resources — including historic architecture, ceme- 



tery studies, oral history, and folk and material culture- 
offered a treasure trove of learning opportunities for the 
eleme..*?ry and secondary school classroom. 

The staff devoted the first year of the Mid-South Hu- 
manities Project to extensive research, which culminated 
in a special training manual for classroom teachers and 
other educators at alf levels. A 15-meinber board of advi 
sors assisted staff in planning and implementing the 
project. In 1979, teams of teachers from the 10 participat- 
ing states came to Murfreesboro for a three-week training 
program. In the academic year following the institute 
(1979-80), materials and techniques were field tested in 
the classrooms and organizations of participants. Partici- 
pants submitted regular reports, and a newsletter featur- 
ing their activities was circulated to an interested 
audience. 

A series of two-day workshops for teachers and educa- 
tors in each project state was the primary activity of the 
second phase of the MSHP (1980-83). The now experi- 
enced teachers who had attended the institute, along with 
speakers from throughout the state and nation, joined the 
project staff in conducting workshops entitled 'Teaching 
with Community Heritage Resources." Although the 
workshops had similar formats, each meeting was 
planned carefully to meet t.,o needs in the state. Topics 
included historic architecture, family history, oral history, 
old photographs, folk culture, cemeteries, printed 
sources, use of material culture, and the museum and 
historic house as a resource. One session focused on the 
teaching of high school English through community re- 
sources. An improved edition of the training manual, with 
revised, updated, and field-tested materials, lesson plans, 
and activities, complemented and expanded on the work- 
shop sessions. 

Workshop participants prepared brief proposals for in- 

James K Huhta is founder and director of the Historic 
Preservation Program and the Center for Historic Pres- 
ervation at Middle Tennessee State University in Mur- 
freesboro, He was the director of the Mid-South Human- 
ities Project. Caneta S. Hankins was the projects 
coordinator of the Mid-South Humanities Project. She has 
been with the c*,;!er for Historic Preservation at MTSU 
since 1984, sewing as projects coordinator and instruc- 
tor in the Historic Preservation Program 
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corporating the ideas and materials of the workshop into 
the classroom or the educational program of the organiza- 
tions they represented. They submitted follow-up reports 
and brief evaluations at the conclusion of their proposed 
time frame (usually an academic year) assessing the effec- 
tiveness of the workshop materials and approach. 

Participants in the Mid-South workshops undertook a 
variety of activities: 

• In Lafayette, Indiana, a teacher designed a unit on the 
Battle of 1 ippecanoe that requires critical thinking 
and provides a variety of writing assignments. Stu- 
dents examine portraits of the principal characters in 
the battle and try to infer something about their 
personalities and relationships. Students also com- 
pare and contrast primary documents about the bat- 
tle, analyzing fact, opinion, and the credibility of the 
author. 

• The manager of a battlefield in Louisiana, encouraged 
by the increased use of the site by teachers who at- 
tended the state workshop, expanded an existing 
slide presentation on the Civil War to include slides 
of historic buildings still standing in the vicinity as 
well as those that had been razed. 

• The director of a historic house museum in Alabama 
initiated many new activities for area students and 
teachers: walking tours, neighborhood mapping, and 
exercises on reading artifacts. 

• An interpretation specialist with the North Carolina 
Historic Sites Program was among those who shared 
workshop materials with local school systems. She 
wrote that teachers constantly remarked on how they 
had been unaware of the opportunities and facilities 
available in their own communities. 

• An Alabama teacher further observed that these com- 
munity-based projects could be completed without 
any special funding or additional equipment. 

In its five years of existence and in the time since it 
officially ended in 1983, the Mid-South Humanities 
Project has reached an estimated 15,000 educators and 
several hundred thousand students. The project staff, 
NEH, and participants are gratified that the effects of the 
project are ongoing. In 1984 and 1985, for example, Ten- 
nessee began plans for a celebration of its past and 
present called "Homecoming '86." The historic preserva- 
tion program at MTSU assisted many communities and 
heritage organizations that chose to restore historic build- 
ings, begin museums, publish histories, or conduct archi- 
tectural surveys as their special projects for 1986. Educa- 
tors used MSHP teacher training materials as they planned 
activities to coincide with and support local "Homecom- 
ing '86" efforts. Hoosier Heritage, a program and newslet- 
ter of the Indiana Department of Education and Indiana 
Historical Bureau, has featured MSHP materials and the 
work of teachers who participated. Historic Nashville de- 
veloped PAST, a heritage educ&tion program for the Nash- 
ville-Davidson County schools based on the techniques 
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and materials of the MSHP. Because of the popularity and 
success of this program, the organization also sponsored a 
well-received statewide workshop, Historic Nashville 
won an Honor Award from the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation for PAST, and the Mid-South Humanities 
Project received the Award of Merit from the American 
Association for State and Local History. 

In 1984, the Tennessee General Assembly established 
the Ceruer for Historic Preservation at Middle Tennessee 
State University as one of the first centers of excellence in 
a public university. With this designation, a new instruc- 
tional and public service research institute came into be- 
ing. The exper^nce of the Mid-South Humanities Project 
became the basis for a major element of the future work of 
the center. 

Educational workshops are a part of the center's ongo- 
ing program. The center has sponsored five workshops to 
date for small community museums and historic sites on 
the topics of public relations, fund raising and grant writ- 
ing, collections management, conservation, and historic 
interiors. Center staff have also conducted workshops for 
individual sites on topics such as interpretive techniques 
for docents and educators, the family as visitors, and sec- 
ondary students at the museum and historic site. 

The center continues to fill requests for curriculum 
materials on community resources, researches and field 
tests new ideas and materials, makes presentations and 
disseminates information on heritage topics, assists indi- 
vidual teachers and school systems, and provides con- 
sultation services. The center also provided initial funding 
for and supports the publication of Heritage Education 
Quarterly, a journal of lesson plans, articles, and sugges- 
tions by and for educators. 

A decade has passed since the MSHP began. Through its 
efforts and those of many individuals and organizations 
across the nation who have long recognized the value of 
studying the history around them, much has been accom- 
plished. In a number of states, heritage education materi- 
als are now incorporated into systemwide curriculum and 
are used as tools to teach the "basics." Classroom teachers 
recognize the value of these materials to motivate stu- 
dents of all grade and capability levels. An Alabama MSHP 
participant wrote, "Student attitudes seem much more 
positive and they ire more inquisitive — I feel I am now 
a better teacher." A teacher of vocational education re- 
ported, "This is the first long-term project I have ever 
assigned which had 100 percent participation, and 100 
percent turned them in early or on time! The highest 

grade was 96, and 98 percent passed I wholeheartedly 

concur that the way to teach English is through commu- 
nity history." 

Bringing the community into the classroom and send- 
ing students into the community also brought about some 
very positive results, according to the Tennessee high 
school teacher who wrote: "For years and years you teach 
and don't know if the community knows you're alive, 
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much less cares about what you're doing >n the classroom. 
Now it is really rewarding to know that the community is 
interested in what we are doing. I think this class has done 
more for better relations between the school and the com- 
munity than anything that has happc ned here." 

Heritage education activities and units have encour- 
aged teachers, brought them new recognirion and re- 
spect, and helped to alleviate and prevent professional 
burnout. From South Carolina, one teacher reported, M I 
have found local heritage studies to be the most produc- 
tive way of improving school-community relationships. 
, . . 1 refer to my involvement with heritage education as 
my new mid- life career. " And from a Louisiana high 
school teacher, "I never dreamed that so much history 
was around me; life will never be the same. How could 1 
have missed all this for so many years?" 

The heritage education movement has also enhanced 
career options. Many school systems have created new 
positions that provide a local history or community re- 
source coordinator to develop materials and assist teach- 
ers in incorporating these ideas into traditional 
coursework. If the number of advertisements in profes- 
sional journals is any indication t the museum field has 
responded by creating more museum education 
positions. 

On the other hand, though, much work remains, and 
many opportunities are being lost with each teacher or 
student who does not realize the value of heritage educa- 
tion. A wealth of materials for every grade level exists, but 
there is no national or regional clearinghouse for dissemi- 
nating this information to teachers through publications 
and workshops. Teachers are not being trained in schools 
of education to include heritage education materials and 
techniques, especially in social studies and language arts 



methods courses. Many traditional university history de- 
partments do not incorporate heritage education into sur- 
vey courses and upper-c*:vision courses that could provide 
materials and techniques beneficial to students. Many 
classroom teachers have not yet been exposed to heritage 
education ideas. In-service and continuing education 
courses need to include such options in their offerings. 
State departments of education must be made aware of 
the value and necessity of incorporating heritage educa- 
tion as an integral pan of the curriculum— not necessarily 
as a program that requires new staff and funds, but that can 
complement and enhance the mandated objectives. 

We must encourage all heritage educators to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities local heritage resources offer. 
The increased pride and understanding of self, family, 
neighborhood, community, and nation can lay the basis 
for a citizenry vitally involved in the decisions that will 
shape the future of our communities and our nation. 
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Meaningful History in Utah: A State Model 



Fourteen years ago, the Utah Heritage Foundation (UHF) 
initiated its Community History Program to bring pres- 
ervation into classrooms and neighborhoods in response 
to requests from public school teachers, required to teach 
Utah history, who needed supplementary information and 
materials. This was an opportunity to provide a meaning* 
ful and enthusiastic learning experience about Utah's her* 
itage, stimulate an appreciation for the built environment, 
convey a sense of community pride and stewardship, and 
cultivate a potential preservation constituency. 

The program was composed of two components: out- 
reach classroom programming and in service teacher 
training. The concept revolved around the use of local 
historic sites and buildings as resources for teaching 
Utah's history— its people, events, technologies, and life- 
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styles — which would be integrated into the public school 
social studies curriculum. 
Community History grew slowly and steadily, and by 
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1985 was a multifaceted program offering schools 15 slide 
presentations organized into three thematic categories, 
five walking tours, three historic site tours, several pres- 
ervation films, and guest speakers. In-service training 
workshops offered teacher accreditation and accompany- 
ing reference materials. This was the year that the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation bestowed its presti- 
gious Honor Award on the UHF and its education 
coordinator, Adele W. Weiler, for "excellence and innova- 
tive school programs" reaching some 5,000 children each 
year. Since then, the Community History Program has 
continued to evolve and grow, adding more tours, slide 
shows, teacher training, and a parent education 
component. 

The goal of Community History is to provide a social 
studies enrichment curriculum that utilizes the built envi- 
ronment as a vehicle to explore state and locai history in a 
tangible and exciting way and to convey an understanding 
of the contributions of the past to our present and future. 

The objectives are to develop a program that: 

• complements fourth* and seventh-grade social stud- 
ies coursework through slide shows and tours of sig- 
nificant historic sites, many of which are geographi- 
cally accessible to school students 

• is easy for UHF staff and school district personnel to 
administer and participate in 

• is flexible enough to accommodate changes in direc- 
tion jt focus of the social studies curriculum 

• furnishes UHF classroom presenters (who are highly 
trained volunteers) with manageable cla& sizes and 
prepare^ audiences 

• is cost effective and affordable for individual districts, 
schools, and teachers 

• invites and encourages teacher input 

• stimulates follow-up learning activities and self- 
guided walking tours. 

Classroom programs presented by UHF volunteers em- 
phasize the history of a building and the people associ- 
ated with it, the neaning of architectural terms, the loca- 
tion of significant buildings, the interpretation of major 
historical events and their impact on the built environ- 
ment, and the development cf student walking tours 
through a historic district, neighborhood, or street. Pro- 
grams are enlivened with personalities and folklore. 

Accreditation, new curriculum ideas, and historical in- 
formation draw teachers to a series of three inservice 
training courses that look at various topics from the per 
spective of historic preservation — transportation, ar 
chitecture, business and industry, religion, agriculture, 
and ethnic history. Field trips, guest speakers, reference 
materials, and slide presentations are combined to ac« 
quaint teachers with wnat the UHF classroom program 
can offer them, what tours are available, and what re 
sources they can draw upon in the community for addi- 
tional information. 
O Commitment by every participant is the key to Commu 
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nity History's survival and popularity as an outreach pro- 
gram. A broad network of support is built through under- 
standing and fulfilling specific educational needs with 
accurate information, flexibility, and enthusiasm. This 
network has many participants — school district adminis- 
trators who give curriculum guidance and financial sup- 
port, classroom teachers, UHF volunteers who communi- 
cate the information, UHF staff who understand the 
formal education system and coordinate the program, and 
UHF trustees who raise matching funds and act as com- 
munity liaisons. 

From the beginning, the Community History Program 
was a cooperative educational effort between the UHF 
staff and volunteers and Utah's public school system (ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and the Utah State Office of Educa- 
tion). This partnership has been crucial to the program's 
success. The director of curriculum development of a 
major Utah school district describes it as having the poten- 
tial to serve as a model "for the development of quality 
education and the development of a productive commu- 
nity, promoted with pride Such an appreciation [of 

local history) is essential if students, who will become the 
leaders of the future, are to value and preserve those 
things which give a community history and continuity. . . . 
Support of the education programs of the UHF is support 
of Utah's schools, Utah 's values, and the development of a 
proactive citizenry ready to provide leadership in the 
twenty-first century." Such support from administrators is 
essentia; because it gives the program validity and 
strength. 

The teachers are the grassroots supporters who pro- 
mote the program by word of mouth as well as in their 
planning meetings with district administrators. Involved 
and committed teachers are willing to spend the time 
preparing for the UHF program, spend still more time 
debriefing students following the presentation, and 
weave the material into subsequent lessons and class- 
room discussions. The preservation education series is 
not uniformly designed for every teacher or classroom. It 
is elective and tailored as much as possible to the teach- 
er's specific needs. Visits by the UHF coordinator with 
teachers who have ordered a class presentation for the 
first time build trust and interest in the program and show 
the foundation's desire to meet their particular needs. The 
large n» imber of teachers who return for more than one in- 
service training session testifies to their interest in the 
program and its relevance to their needs. 

Another key to the Community History Program is its 
heavy reliance on volunteerism. The UHF has a strong 
volunteer program in part because it offers substantial 
professional development opportunities. These are re- 
flected in the growth of the volunteers from interested 
citizens with a love of history to enthusiastic, professional 
classroom presenters. UHF volunteers report that present- 
ing the school programs is very rewarding but requires 
great personal energy and expense. Volunteers prepare 
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their own scripts under the guidance of the education 
coordinator and consulting architects, historians, and 
architectural historians and then present them to the stu- 
dents. The volunteers have earned high praise from teach- 
ers, who have called them "terrific motivators 11 and "very 
personable, knowledgeable, and interested presenters 
who made you feel as if you were part of the past." 

The UHF Board of Trustees is a diverse group repre- 
senting as wide a geographic distribution throughout the 
state as possible and practical. Trustees are advocates for 
the Community History Program in thtir own communi- 
ties, helping to create and maintain a statewide structure 
for the program. A trustee serves as the chair of the boaid'a 
Education Committee, which oversees policy and direc- 
tion for both adult and school programs. A school educa- 
tion advisory committee is in the process of being for- 
mally appointed to provide broader input. The trustees 
also play an important role in the program's funding. The 
board raised the revenues for the program until it estab- 
lished a track record. Then the school districts provided 
funding on a case-by-case basis. Board members also 
lobby the state legislature for an annual financial alloca- 
tion that partially underwrites the administrative cost of 
the program. 

For the classroom programs, the foundation-school 
partnership is executed through a written contract. The 
UHF provides trained, qualified docents for social studies 
classrooms. The number of programs is determined by 
the availability of UHF volunteers and district funding. 
Teachers who learn about the program during the year 
may schedule a classroom presentation if time permits 
and if they support the cost themselves. These teachers 
are encouraged to mainstream into the program by partici- 
pating in a full training session. 

"Make the Public Aware" brochures are mailed in the 
fal 1 to every previous participant in either the classroom or 
the training component. Distributed through the school 
mail system, the brochure serves as an order form and 
indicates what presentations are available and what his- 
toric sites are open for school tours. 

In-service training workshops are organized according 
to guidelines established jointly by the school district and 
the foundation. The UHF determines the scope and se 
quence of the train ing series and schedules volunteer and 
professional presenters in conjunction with related field 
trips. The district provides all duplication and distribution 
of printed materials. Speaker honorariums are a shared 
responsibility. Participants are asked to complete an as- 
signment that has practical application to their classwork 
and is sensitive to the time constraints of busy educators. 
Many teachers are asked to present their work to their 
peers. Post-workshop evaluations solicit suggestions and 
information and are valuable planning tools. 

The UHF has begun a pilot program that trains PTA 
parents, who are valuable links between the historic site 
and the students, to assist teachers. The PTA supports the 



ongoing cosu* of the program. Parents learn how to give a 
successful walking tour and what they and the students 
will see on the walk, and they are encouraged to pass on 
their training (under the teacher's supervision) to new 
parents the following year. Expectations are established: 
Parents know that when their children enter the fourth or 
seventh grades, th *re is a specific program needing their 
participation. 

In 1987, the UHF participated in the Seventh World 
Conference of Gifted and Talented Children by oversee- 
ing 56 students in designing self-guided walking tours of 
downtown Salt Lake City for the attendees. The project, 
called "Students Discovering Cities/ 1 resulted in a calen- 
dar showcasing students' renderings of Salt Lake City's 
architectural sites, which they had selected, drawn, and 
researched. 

Several new projects are under way. Videotapes hold 
much promise in broadening our statewide mission and 
reaching the outlying rural areas of the state, which have 
been difficult to reach with UHF volunteers. By the fall of 
1988, the communities of Ogden and Salt Lake City will 
each have a prototype video featuring local historic sites. 
In addition, a supplementary curriculum-based program, 
"Four Ways To Get from Here to There," will be devel- 
oped to introduce fourth-graders to architectural vocabu- 
lary, A new in-service teacher workshop on community 
planning and citizen involvement will be offered to ad- 
dress the broader concerns of change and the decision- 
making process affecting the form of the built environ- 
ment. UHF will be looking at ways to widen and 
strengthen the interdisciplinary appeal of programs and 
tie in with other areas, such as the science curriculum. 
Teachers have expressed an interest in more information 
about construction, engineering, and building materials, 
for example, possibly with a hands-on activity component. 

The value of the Utah Heritage Foundation s Commu- 
nity History' Program to the stated public schools was 
strongly expressed in a 1983 statement introducing a new 
tour policy for the historic Governor's Mansion by Utah's 
then First Lady, Norma Matheson: "The impact of the 
[UHF's] school programs is clearly evident in terms of the 
quality of the questions asked by the children, as well as 
the obvious appreciation and interest in the Mansion it- 
self, The difference in the students who have been in 
volved in the school programs, and those who have not, is 
very apparent. The students recognize the quality of thf* 
craftsmanship in the building and have obviously been 
trained to see the architectural details. Children who have 
not had the programs seem to wander unseeingly through 
the rooms. As a result of these observations, a new polio 
for the Mansion has been suggested: groups of school 
children will be invited to tour the Mansion only if they 
have previously had a Utah Heritage Foundation program 
in their classes." 
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Exploring Chicago's Heritage: An Urban Model 

by Gerald A. Danzer 



The city, Lewis Mumford observed a generation ago, is a 
container, a place where the goods and cumulative 
records of human achievement are stored: a giant cookie 
jar in the image of a child and a plate full of possibilities in 
the vision of a teacher. The city's very structure and pat- 
tern, its streets and buildings, public spaces and private 
places, libraries and museums, warehouses and factories, 
old-timers and new arrivals all bring the past to the 
present and look to the future. Here, in Mumford's words, 
'Time clashes with time: time challenges time." 

The idea behind the Chicago Neighborhood History 
Project, like the Chicago Metro History Fair, was very 
simple: to make teachers and students aware of the excite- 
ment going on around them, to help them tune into the 
action, and to turn a few parts of the urban fabric into a 
magical text to be read, a challenge to be encountered, or 
even a song to be sung. How, in other words, could we 
help teenagers reach into the cookie jar? 

The goal was for the students to do the reaching and the 
tasting. This is the fundamental assumption upon which 
the Chicago Metro History Fair is based. If we can push 
the analogy even further, the project aimed to be a basic 
cookbook to help high school students bake their own 
cookies. Each process, baking cookies and doing a com- 
munity history project, really involves three steps. First 
one must assemble, prepare, and mix the ingredients — 
the research stage. Second, the cookies must be baked, 
cooled, and put on a plate, like the production stage in 
developing a paper or exhibit. The final stage, public 
prerentation and critical evaluation by outside experts, is 
whv makes the contest different from the usual history 
assignment. History fair projects are special cookies, 
made for "company,' 1 not just family consumption. 

The Chicago Metro History Fair was a succe.<j from the 
start. But, as in any competition, the participants and their 
teachers started asking typical questions: How can we 
make cjr projects better? In what ways can we improve 
our research, our production, or our presentation? How 
can we improve our chances of winning a prize? These 
question were one root of the Chicago Neighborhood 
History Project. Another came from the directors of the 
fair and the professional concerns of teachers: How can 
we extend participation in the fair to more schools? How 
can we connect the students' projects more directly with 
the school's curriculum? How can we stir up the enthusi- 
asm of teachers so that it will rub off on their students? 

When the director of the history fair and a university 
professor sat down to write a grant proposal addressing 
these needs, they conceived a series of bus and walking 
tours of various Chicago neighborhoods. The fait would 



take teachers on these tours, and the teachers, armed with 
maps and guides, could use the tours with their students. 

But this idea was not well received in funding agencies 
or in the schools, so we came up with a revised plan: tours 
as optional activities in a five- or sixweek unit on local 
history for high school American history courses. Thb 
approach would call for more educational materials: les- 
son plans, student handouts, slide shows, and demonstra- 
tion activities. We decided to develop a core program that 
might be of use to teachers and schools in other cities. 
The program would introduce some of the new social 
history approaches into the schools, connect local history 
with the broader themes of American historical develop- 
ment, and utilize some interdisciplinary approaches, 
reaching out to geography, an, literature, music, and the 
social sciences. The National Endowment for the Human- 
ities funded a two-year project. The first year would be 
spent developing the materials, and the second would be 
devoted to implementing them in the schools. 

The staff approached the first meeting of the project s 
Teachers* Advisory Committee with enthusiasm. But as 
we met on a cold afternoon in 1981, the sun had already 
set in Chicago's winter sky. Our spirits soon followed it. A 
dozen local teachers declared that our project was a good 
one, but none of them thought they could fit a six-week 
unit into their already overloaded curriculum. Although 
teachers wanted to ?dopt a lesson here or an activity there 
for their own use, ^he project seemed headed for dusty 
files or bottom shelves rather than the hands of students. 
How could we get to young minds and hearts if we could 
not even get to the "hands'* stage? 

I would like to say that the solution to our dilemma 
came soon, but it aid not. Instead the staff put their doubts 
aside, and with great determination they launched the 
research stage, which soon faced a major issue of its own: 
Which neighborhoods would best serve as case studies for 
the project? Each academic consultant seemed to have a 
different viewpoint. One focused on racial and ethnic 
balance, another on geographic spread, a third on histori- 
cal significance, and a fourth on the availability of materi 
als. While the debate raged, the staff was forced to re- 
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examine the nature and content of the unit, indeed its 
very definition of neighborhood. 

Mix and Match 

Six months later we somehow reached a consensus in 
selecting six neighborhoods. Soon afterward the Teach* 
ere* Advisory Committee came up with a novel approach 
to curriculum development: to break the six-week unit 
into one-week mini-units, which teachers could then 
use any ime throughout the year. Each mini-unit would 
have a different theme, and teachers could pick and 
choose among them. Each week would be self-contained 
and would not depend on the others. As we worked with 
this mix and-match curriculum we saw some advantages 
of pushing it even further. If we could n^ake each daily 
lesson strind on its own we would have a better chance of 
interesting more f eachers in the project. Only a few were 
interested in a six-week vait, more liked the weekly units, 
but almost everyone was attracted to several of the indi- 
vidual lessons. Teachers could take our activities and de- 
sign their own mosaics. 

As it turned out, the mix and-match approach to curric- 
ulum development had another unforeseen advantage, 
When teachers began to look at a variety of lessons, pull- 
ing out favorite topics here and there, 'hey began to re- 
think their entire curriculum. Each on. used the materials 
in his or >er own way, becoming a partner in the develop* 
ment process. By encouraging teachers to pick and 
choose, to adapt and experiment, and to evaluate and 
make suggestions, the staff developed a splendid profes- 
sional relationship with a large group of teachers. 

Testing the Idea 

We spent the first six months of the project getting on 
track, and we felt we had worked up a Rill head of steam. 
The project staff consisted of a director, an administrator, 
a researcher, a dissemination specialist, and a secretary. 
All these, except the project researcher, were part-time 
positions. Continuing personnel changes undoubtedly 
slowed the project's pace, but new people also provided a 
way for new ideas and fresh approaches to enter the 
project. 

For example, one new staff member suggested that we 
try out our ideas on some students before proceeding 
further. She quickly put together a summer scholars pro- 
gram, funded by the University of Illinois at Chicago, 
which used a variety of walks, tours, visits to museums, 
readings, and assignments. The logistical problems of this 
program effectively ended the 4l walking through neigh- 
borhoods" focus that still lingered in our minds. The stu- 
dents also made it very clear to us that we needed a 
striking design and vivid graphics to get their attention. At 



the end of the summer, it was apparent that we needed a 
graphic designer on the team. 

A series of one-day workshops for teachers confirmed 
what we already knew: our materials lacked a strong fo- 
cus, "ix ic teachers demanded a theme to pull the project 
together and a detailed teacher's manual. We needed a 
logo, a distinctive design for our materials, an overarching 
theme, a course design, and a series of individual lesson 
plans. In other words, we faced a lot of work as we ap- 
proached the second year of the project. 

The design of a logo was a major breakthrough. We 
went through four or five ideas trying tc find a symbol for 
the project that could also be used as a ♦caching tool. In 
the end, an analysis of the logo we selected became the 
initial lesson of the project. Next, before sending our 
curriculum materials to the printer, we sent them to vari- 
ous critic readers. This resulted in further delays, but out 
of it came the overarching theme we had been seeking. 
Each week and as many lessons as possible would focus 
on the three central elements in the social studies curricu- 
lum: people (the social sciences and the humanities), 
space (geography), and time (history). 

Neighborhood History in Action 

By the summer of 1982 the project was in high gear. 
The first units were eagerly snapped up by teachers. The 
idea of providing classroom sets for students' use had to 
be abandoned because of the demand. Each student 
handout was henceforth designed to be photocopied for 
classroom use. Presentations at the National Council for 
the Social Studies, the National Council for Geographic 
Education, and several other professional groups tested 
the idea of using these materials as examples for schools 
in other cities. The positive reception caused us to main- 
tain a focus on the national themes inherent in our local 
materials, a dimension that, in turn, increased the value of 
the project for American history classes. By disseminating 
the first units at the same time we were developing the 
later materials, we forged a fruitful alliance between the- 
ory and practice. 

Additional Audiences 

Along the way we picked up some additional audi- 
ences. Requests for materials came from about 40 states 
and a dozen foreign countries. In the Chicago area several 
local historical societies, school districts, and community 
groups suggested additional projects that would comple- 
ment our materials. Teachers in junior high schools and 
elementary' schools wanted us to adapt some of the ma- 
terials for their students. At the other end of the educa- 
tional spectrum, several colleges and universities were 
using some of the project lessons in history classes and 
methods courses. 
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To follow up on these additional dimensions took an- 
other two and a half years, making the project a five-year 
effort in the end. The NEH supported two more summers 
of work, one with junior high teachers ♦ nd one for educa- 
tors from other midwestern cities. Lock' business firms 
and foundations provided a series of additional grants. 
The net result was that the project eventually produced 
eight one-week units, a series of slide programs, a model 
atlas for studying community history, and a newspaper 
supplement. 

To bring the project to appropriate closure, we pre- 
sented sessions at the American Historical Association 
and the Organization of American Historians, Since many 
of the lessons and units were soon out of print, the Chi- 
cago Metro History Fair entered into an agreement with 



the University Press of America to print a book version of 
the eight weekly units under the title People, Space, and 
Time: An Introduction to Community History for Schools 
(Lanham, Md„ 1986). 

Publication in book form enabled teachers to see the 
project as a unified whole as well as a series of individual 
units and lessons. The book format also made the project 
available to a wider audience and enabled it to serve more 
adequately as a resource for other projects. Professional 
recognition followed. In 1986 the project received the 
Superior Achievement Award from the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, In 1987 the American Historical Associa- 
tion bestowed on it the James Harvey Robinson Prize. The 
citation accompanying this award generously recognized 
some familiar concerns: "the excellence of scholarship in 
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all of its parts; the comprehensive coverage of the Chicago 
area and its integration into U.S. history; the balanced 
treatment of social classes, races, age groups, and gender; 
and the usable style of publication." The struggle to find 
an appropriate curriculum design was alro acknowl- 
edged: "The materials and their organization allow stu- 
dents and teachers to use their imagination and creativity 
in the research and understanding of local and national 
history." 

The real test of the project's success thus lies in the 
hands and the minds of individual students and teachers. 
The mixandmatch format has nade formal evaluation of 
the project difficult. Funding not provided for a fol- 
low up study, and perhaps that is just as well. The project 
at its core was not so much materials or curriculum devel 



opment, valuable as these aspects may have been. In- 
stead, it was a way of learning and of working together 
with hundreds of teachers and colleagues. If the project 
added a few more items to the storehouse that is the city, 
and if these prove to be useful, that is well and good. But 
the real excitement came from making our own cookies 
and sharing them with others, and then watching others 
assemble ingredients, bake their own batches, and serve 
them with a sense of pride. 

The process of discovery and fulfillment still goes on. 
The history fair, like the arrival of spring in Chicago, con- 
tinues to encourage, nourish, and provide a forum for 
student achievement. The city also endures, at once a 
container and a neighborhood, a challenge and a celebra- 
tion, a teacher and a student, a heritage and a future. 
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Historic Staunton Rediscovered: A Community Model 



Although heritage education is a major goal for many 
nonprofit preservation organizations and museums, 
smaller groups may not have sufficient staff or ready ac- 
cess to consultants to help them reach that goal. In these 
instances, programs are often developed by volunteers 
working with limited resources. This was the situation 
facing Historic Staunton Foundation (HSF). The approach 
HSF took to meet this challenge might suggest opportuni- 
ties for similar organizations. 

Working at a planning session in the fall of 1983, the 
board and staff of HSF targeted the development of a 
heritage education program as a main goal for the 675- 
member nonprofit preservation organization. With a staff 
of three and a 15-year history of preservation activity in the 
Shenandoah Valley community of Staunton, Virginia, HSF 
had a long list of accomplishments to its credit. To con- 
tinue the momentum for this work, however, it was neces- 
sary to reach a broader audience. A heritage education 
program in the public school system was seen as the key. 

First, the foundation established an education commit- 
tee. Its members included an architectural history intern 
from the University of Vrginia; a school teacher with 
architectural and preservation experience; a teacher cur- 
rently employed in the Staunton public schools, who 
acted in an advisory capacity to the group; and an HSF 
volunteer and mother of a school-age child. The commit- 
tee delineated the framework for the program: a class- 
room unit that would provide a short but intensive look at 
Staunton's Victorian buildings. 

Next, the intern met with Staunton's school superinten- 
dent and curriculum development coordinator. This early 
contact proved critical, as the support of these individuals 
ensured the proposed unit a fair trial in the classroom. 
The intern learned that the public schools were racing 
reaccreditation and that the local history segment of the 
curriculum needed improvement. Virginia's Standards of 
Learning Objectives, which describe basic skills required 
in each grade f-vel, were discussed at this initial meeting. 
Later pertineru objectives from the state standards were 
incorporated into the unit. 

With the support of the school system, the committee 
developed a three-day pilot heritage education unit to 
coincide with the teach ing of Virginia history in the fourth 
grade. The unit included a variety of activities designed to 
make the students more aware of the history of their im- 
mediate surroundings. This pilot program was tested in 
the classroom of the advisory teacher, where HSF staff, 
committee members, and representatives from the su- 
perintendent's office observed. 



by David J. Brown 

Over the next summer and fall the unit was restructured 
into a week-long program entitled "Exploring Staunton's 
Victorian Architecture." With thte revised material, HSF 
held an in-service workshop for fourth-grade teachers to 
explain the program and its development. This session 
proved to be very helpful, as the pilot teacher was able to 
speak to her peers about the program and its applicability 
to their curriculum. This workshop was followed by a 
systemwide test. The clear success of the test persuaded 
the Staunton public school system to include this unit in 
its regular fourth-grade curriculum, beginning in 1987. 

Once the program was accepted at the local level, HSF 
applied for a Preservation Services Fund grant from the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation to publish the unit 
in final form and to purchase supplies. The grant was also 
used to develop a slide presentation on the unit, which 
describes the content and development of the program. 1 

The activities in the unit are directed to Staunton build- 
ings, but the methods they entail are applicable to other 
communities. On the first day, the children are intro- 
duced to the concept of architecture and its place in the 
history of their community. Using their map skills, they 
locate historic buildings on a map of Staunton. They are 
also introduced to Victorian-era color schemes for build- 
ings and are "commissioned" as painters to paint (actu- 
ally color) Staunton's grandest Queen Anne-style house. 

For the second day, the students begin to study shapes 
and details in architecture. They look at slides of build- 
ings in Staunton and point out details in the cornices, 
windows, and porches. An architectural "treasure chest," 
with details from buildings that have been demolished, 
allows the children to touch these elements and feel the 
weight of a bracket or a porch baluster. 

After learning about shapes, colors, and details on 
buildings, the students receive hands-on training in how 
these elements fit together in a structure. On the third 
day, they begin to "design" a Victorian-era house. Work- 
ing in groups of two or three, they put together squares, 
triangles, and rectangles cut from paper to form the basic 
structure. Then they add in-scale period details that are 
included in the unit. After each group designs a house, the 
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buildings are pasted on butcher block paper and colored 
to make i mural of a Victorian neighborhood. 

The fourth day brings the students back to Staunton for 
a study of six photographs of a block of buildings in the 
city's downtown. These photos span a 90-year period, and 
the children are given a number of questions to answer 
By studying the photographs, they learn about the devel- 
opment of the community and see how life has changed 
in their city. 

On the fifth day the students take a teacher-led walking 
tour of downtown Staunton to see firsthand the buildings 
they have viewed in slides and pictures. Each student 
completes a set of questions that incorporates elerents 



from every activity in the week long unit. 

The measure of the unit s success can best be summed 
up in the words of a fourth grader who completed the unit 
in 1986. Her father, a long-time HSF member, reported 
that he and his daughter had been driving downtown 
when she said, "Dad, have you ever looked at all these old 
buildings in Staunton? We have some really neat build- 
ings in this town!" 

Note 

1. The slide presentation is available on loan from Historic 
Staunton Foundation, 120 South Augusta St., Staunton, Va. 
24401. Copies of the Unit may be purchased for $3 50, 
prepaid. 



Teaching about Community at Old Sturbridge Village: 
A Museum Model 



The Museum Education Department at Old Sturbridge 
Village — a re-creation of a rural, New England community 
around the year 1830— has developed workshops and 
educational materials to help teachers and students use 
the museum as an educational environment. We also use 
tlr; museum as a laboratory to show teachers how they can 
use historical resources of their own communities to cre- 
ate rich, meaningful experiences for their students. After 
all, students and teachers can visit Old Sturbridge Village 
only once in a while, but they have virtually unlimited 
access to their own communities. In training teachers to 
use the museum and their communities as resources, the 
primary vehicles are an intensive Teacher Training Insti- 
tute and the development of educational materials. 

Some 25-30 teachers have participated each year in the 
intensive, graduate-level teacher institute Old Sturbridge 
Village has offered since 1971. Each teacher learns the 
social, economic, and political history of rural New Eng- 
land between 1790 and 1840 and, with staff assistance, 
develops a curriculum unit that utilizes the resources of 
the museum and his or her own community. These units 
are intended to help students learn thinking skills as they 
explore changes in family, work, or community. Teachers 
devote three weeks in August in addition to 10 follow-up 
workshops during the school year to the development 
and implementation of their units. 1 

Because teachers have only a short time to absorb a 
substantial content and to develop and pilot a curriculum 



by Peter S. O'Connell 

unit, the staff of Old Sturbridge Village developed a vari- 
ety of model units for teachers to use in teaching and 
learning about family, work, and community life, the 
three broad organizing themes used in the Museum Edu- 
cation Department's programs. 2 These themes make in- 
vestigation of the museum more manageable in a short 
visit and form the core of social studies curriculum in the 
elementary and junior high school. Consequently, they 
are a strong structure around which to organize teacher 
workshops and source materials. Of the three themes, 
community is the most abstract and difficult to teach to 
both teachers and students. 

Exhibit and program development teams at Old 
Sturbridge Village include representatives from the edu- 
cation, publications, interpolation, curatorial, and re- 
search departments. Each team member contributes par- 
ticular strengths to the process. For example, the 
educators know learning theory, curriculum develop* 
ment, and teaching strategies for elementary-aged chil 
dren. The interpreters, who work in the living history 
exhibits, can link visitor interests with the subject matter. 
The publications specialist brings a knowledge of design 
and production techniques, while researchers and cura- 
tors provide knowledge of subject areas and intellectual 
frameworks for organizing that knowledge. An advisory 
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team of teachers contributes ideas to the process and can 
pilot teaching activities and materials with their students. 

In developing teaching models and materials on com- 
munity life, the team's first task was to investigate the 
concepts used by scholars of community. From the disci- 
plines of geography, economics, anthropology, and envi- 
ronmental planning, we identified concepts like neigh- 
borhood, central place, boundaries, networks (social, 
political, religious, economic, familial), structure, activi- 
ties, functions, issues, values, and roles. Because these are 
not terms students frequently use, we needed to decide 
on a sequence for introducing them in the classroom and 
getting students to use the concepts to understand how 
and why communities change. 

Second, we asked how we could best teach students 
about community life in the past. Jean Piaget has said that 
all learning is re learning; individuals abstract ideas out of 
previous experiences and continually revise those con- 
cepts by testing them against new experiences. Children 
have already formed some ideas about how communities 
look and work through everyday experiences in their own 
communities. Before we can help them expand their con- 
cepts, we must first know how they already think about 
community life. To begin that process, team members 
tried to identify particular objects, places, activities, and 
people that had formed their early concepts of commu- 
nity life. 

A third step in developing model curriculums about 
community involved researching documentary and mate- 
rial culture resources. In assembling teaching materials, 
we drew on Old Sturbridge Village's collections of ob- 
jects, buildings, environments, documents, pictures, and 
other sources to provide the factual detail about patterns 
of community life in rural New England during the 1830s. 
Much of the museum's prior research was, however, in a 
form inappropriate for use with students, and we needed 
to rework the information so it would be interesting and 
accessible to them. 

We also needed to make the materials and learning 
experiences easy for teachers to use. In earlier materials 
development projects, we had given teachers 10 to 15 
edited, printed documents accompanied by short sugges- 
tions for using them with students. We hoped teachers 
would expand these suggestions into question sheets, 
charts, and floor plans or into other activities to help stu- 
dents abstract information from the sources. Teachers 
later told us, however, that they simply did not have the 
time or expertise to develop such activities or make 
choices about materials* They greatly preferred "ready-to- 
teach" formats. 

Finally, we sought existing models for teaching stu- 
dents about community. The most common approaches 
used walking tours supplemented by materials on archi- 
tectural styles. Students enjoyed these tours when they 



used inquiry or participatory teaching techniques, but 
teachers found their students unable to move beyond 
architectural style to an understanding of community life. 
Consequently, David Weitzman's My Backyard History 
Book and our own Worcester Sourcebook and Small Tbtvn 
Sourcebook became our main models. 

From this process, the team identified severrl teaching 
strategies for use in the institute and in the development 
of classroom materials. Because children develop con- 
cepts out of their own experience, we asked them to 
explore a concept in thei* own community and then apply 
it in an investigation of community life in 1830. For exam- 
ple, in understanding the ideas of neighborhood and cen- 
tral place, students first draw a map of their own neighbor- 
hood complete with all significant buildings, natural 
features, and streets, and they annotate it with activities 
they regard as significant. Then they do the same thing for 
the town center, perhaps after a refresher visit. The 
teacher next asks the students to dr w a circle (boundary) 
around their neighborhood and to describe what makes it 
a neighborhood. The specific words the students use 
("everyone knows everyone else" or "it's a place where 
lots of people live, but hardly anyone works in our neigh- 
borhood") become the concrete attributes of the more 
abstract idea of neighborhood. Subsequently, teachers 
and students use the students' community drawings to 
map where families meet their needs. This activity helps 
the students to understand the different functions of 
neighborhoods and town centers. Professionally drawn 
maps, such as land use maps, are introduced to expand 
the students' understanding of both mapping and their 
community. Historical materials (maps, diaries, and 
visuals) then provide students with a historical case study 
in which skills and concepts developed out of their own 
experience are applied to a new setting. This activity leads 
to comparisons and contrasts and the use of key ideas to 
conclude that communities change in form and function 
in r^ponse to such factors as changes in transportation, 
specialization in the production of goods, and the devel- 
opment of urban centers. 

We needed to limit the community concepts to be de- 
veloped in the student activity booklet that was now tak- 
ing shape. For example, we decided not to attempt to 
include political and religious aspects of community life 
because they were too difficult and tended to be covered 
in junior and senior high school. We also limited the 
depth in w f h any single concept would be developed. 
For examp^., .vhilethe idea of community celebrations is 
extremely important fo r understanding the broader con- 
cept of community values as affected by race and ethnic 
history, a unit on this topic would have been too long and 
made the booklet too expensive. We wanted to design 
this Ui.a and booklet as an introduction to community life 
in both the past and the present. Thus, settlement pat- 
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terns, changes in transportation, central place, community 
activities, community functions, and community appear- 
ance were chosen as the most important concepts to 
develop. 

In the teacher institute we could go beyond an intro- 
duction to explore additional aspects of community life, 
including the structure and functions of town govern- 
ment, social and political issues, the development of re- 
form movements, and the specific impact on community 
life of changes in transportation, technology, and ur- 
banization. Additional curriculum units were developed 
for these community topics for teachers of older students 
or for those teachers able to explore changes in commu- 
nity life in greater depth. These units were not, however, 
included in the booklet. 

The team decided that the history, appearance, and 
style ot communities as reflected in the architecture of 
homes and public buildings should be addressed in an 
introduction to community. Many preservation programs 
attempt to educate student*, about the esthetic value of 
Greek Revival, Georgian, or Victorian structures, but 
younger students care more about how spaces function 
than how they look. Rather than teach students facts about 
architectural styles as ends in themselves, we decided to 
help students develop their abilities to "read" house 
styles for evidence of community values in different peri- 
ods of community history. 

Using these principles, various materials and teaching 
activities were combined into experimental units and pi 
loted with teachers during the Teacher Training Institute. 
In addition, we drew heavily on teaching modules that 
teachers had used successfully with their students in pre- 
vious years. On the basis of these trial experiences, the 
development team proceeded to design Community: 
People and Places, a 36-page booklet with a two-color 
cover and black and-white format. Its activities are graphi- 
cally illustrated and ready to use with students. It includes 
a brief background on historical sources and a short bib 
liography of other useful sources. A guide for teachers is 
included, but it stops short of being a full-scale curricu- 
lum guide complete with objectives, additional teaching 
resources, detailed teaching strategies, and measures of 
evaluation. This kind of curriculum guide is the next step 
in our materials program. Teachers have used the booklet 
successfully with students, and many of them have 
launched fuller-scale local history studies of their 
communities. 

The Community: People and Places booklet has now 
replaced the more experimental community materials 
used in the Teacher Training Institute. More important, it 
has become a useful tool in short, in-service workshops 
for communicating how teachers can explore their own 
communities as a resource. The activities are fun, and the 
ideas are interesting and meaningful for understanding 



one's own community life. As we use the booklet in our 
institute and workshops, we discover other sources and 
activities that should be added. The teachers 1 evaluation 
of the teaching materials and activities, based on their 
experience in using them with their students, continually 
refines the quality of the education programs at Old 
Sturbridge Village. 

Notes 

1. For a current brochure on the Old Sturbridge Village Teacher 
Training Institute, write to the Museum Education Depart 
ment, Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, Mass. 01566. The 
workshop is open to a limited number of museum educators 
if space permits. 

2. The term "curriculum" is used here to mean a teaching unit 
that includes stated goals and objectives; an integrated series 
of teaching resources; activities and strategies organized in a 
sequence to develop concepts, skills, and attitudes; and a 
method of evaluating whether the objectives are being ac- 
complished with students. 

Further Rending 

Community: People and Places: An Old Sturbridge Village Stu- 
dent Activity Booklet. Sturbridge, Mass.: Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage, 1985 Available from the New England Bookstore at Old 
Sturbridge Village for $6.95 plus postage and handling A sec- 
ond student activity booklet on Family is available for ti-'.t 
same price. 

The Small Town Sourcebook Sturbridge, Mass.: Old Sturbridge 

Village, 1978. Out of prmt. 
Weitzman, David. My Backyard History Book. Boston: Little, 

Brown, 1975. 

Underfoot: An Everyday Guide to Exploring the American 

Past New York. Charles Scribner s Sons, 1976. 

The Worcester Sourcebook Sturbridge, Mass.: Old Sturbridge 
Village, 1978. Available from the New England Bookstore at 
Old Sturbridge Village for $15 plus postage and handling. 
Includes a teacher guide. 
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Touring the U.S. Supreme Court: A Public Building Model 



by Prisdlla Goodwin and Elizabeth McCuliough 



Public buildings mark America's urban landscapes. Yet 
they occupy a small part of America's architectural con- 
sciousness. Most architectural observers focus on com- 
mercial and residential buildings. Public structures are 
perceived as uninviting, cold, the repositories of bureauc- 
racies— or they *re taken for granted. 

The typical tour of a public building focuses on what 
makes it unique, not on its function as public architecture. 
The tour might mention the public purpose of the build- 
ing, but it rarely examines the way the needior public 
space influenced the architectural design. The tour almost 
never compares the building to other public buildings. As 
a result, few people view public buildings— courthouses, 
city halls, federal buildings, libraries, and railroad sta- 
tions—as an architectural genre. 

In fact, however, public buildings do share obvious 
characteristics and represent an architectural tradition 
rich with meaning, symbolism, and esthetics. These struc- 
tures reflect the ideals that their communities envision for 
public life. They serve the communities in which they are 
built. Their construction is financed by the public and 
supervised by governmental commissions. And they are 
open to the public. 

Convinced of the need for more comprehensive inter- 
pretation of public buildings, we set out in the summer of 
1987 to develop an architectural tour of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Our aim was twofold: to help 
visitors to the Supreme Couit learn about the architecture 
of the building, and to help them develop skills in ob- 
servation that they might use in looking at other public 
buildings. Both are worthy causes. Tl.e Supreme Court 
Building, completed on Capitol Hill in 1935, exemplifies 
many of the best qualities of Neoclassicism. Moreover, in 
a city replete with public buildings — and Neoclassical 
ones at that— most people still need assistance in looking 
at a public structure and understanding why it looks the 
way it does. The gap seemed an important one to fill. 

Beyond the obvious— that the Supreme Court Building 
is the home of the highest court in the land, the head of 
the federal judiciary— we wanted visitors to the Court to 
consider the correlation between function and architec- 
ture. For example, the building's facade is balanced, ratio- 
nal, and clearly organized. Perhaps the Supreme Court 



Building, like so many federal buildings in our nation's 
capital, exempltfes these Neoclassical characteristics be- 
cause the values of this architectural style mirror our own 
hopes for our federal government. Cass Gilbert, the archi- 
tect of the building, said that good design of public build- 
ings "is an inspiration toward patriotism and good citizen- 
ship. It encourages just pride in the state, and is an 
education to on-coming generations — It supplements 
the education furnished by the public school and the 
university — it is a symbol of the utilization, culture and 
ideals of our country." 

Planning and Researching the Tour 

We began developing this tour by thinking about our 
audience. Of approximately 800,000 visitors to the Su- 
preme Court Building every year, about 150,000 partici- 
pate m tour programs. Many who take the tour that focuses 
on the role of the Court and the work of the justices want 
to learn additional information about the building's ar- 
chitecture. Other visitors are interested only in the build- 
ing. We conceived the architectural tour with this audi- 
ence in mind— primarily adults who are not necessarily 
architects or architectural historians but who like visiting 
and learning about historic buildings. 

We then clarified the goals of the tour: to examine the 
architecture of the Supreme Court Building, to encourage 
visitors to get beyond the physical structure and think 
about why the building looks the way it does, and to teach 
looking skills that can be used when visiting other public 
buildings. 

Examining primary sources to establish the tour's basis 
proved exciting. A majority of these materials are located 
in the Supreme Courts archives. Gilbert's original archi- 
tectural sketches, floor plans, correspondence, and diary 
entries were crucial to understanding his ideas and the 
development of his architectural forms throughout his 
career. Photographs of the Supreme Court Building from 
the 1920s and 1930s enabled us to examine the structure 
in all stages of construction. Detailed photographs and 
close-ups allowed us to study parts of the building not 
easily accessible or recognizable when standing at ground 
level. Supreme Court Building Commission Reports, min- 
utes from commission meetings, and contract specifica- 
tions permitted us to pinpoint names, dates, workers, and 
artisans. Learning about the obstacles the commission 
faced and how they were overcome supplied a valuable 
perspective. Newspaper articles dating from the perir J 
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Building was built only 50 years ago, some artisans and 
workers who worked on it are still alive, In fact, relatives 
of some of the workers are currently employed by the 
Court. We conducted a fascinating interview with J. B. 
Jones of the Grey Knox Marble Company, who cut the 
majority of the marble used in the building. Through 
other interviews, we encountered undocumented mate- 
rial regarding the painting and gold leaf on the ceilings. 

As part of our research, we visited public buildings, 
participated in tours, and talked to local historians. In 
particular, we looked at other buildings designed by Cass 
Gilbert in Washington, including the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Treasury Building Annex. Sec- 
ondary sources such as books on architectural history also 
provided helpful information. 

The tour we developed was based on more than archi- 
tectural research, however. We also sought to incorporate 
learning strategies that we hoped would engage visitors' 
interest and increase their level of involvement. We 
wanted to offer more than a lecture about the building 
and wanted our visitors to learn from various types of 
information. We knew that questions posed in different 
spaces and rooms both inside and outside the building 
would encourage visitors to look and to react. We also 
identified quotations from the architect for use in the tour 
to encourage visitors to share their thoughts and learn 
from each other. Original construction photographs and 
floor plans of the building were incorporated into the tour 
so that visitors would achieve a better understanding of 
the building as a whole. 

The Supreme Court Building Tour 

The tour begins on the outside terrace with a focus on 
the building's exterior and its impression upon the visitor. 
As the tour includes both the west (front) and east (back) 
facades, the group walks around r.he entire structure. Cass 
Gilbert was very concerned with the "overall monumen* 
tal effect" of the structure, and the tour explores his goals 
for the building's design. Included in the introduction are 
quotations from Cass Gilbert and a discussion of the archi- 
tectural development of Washington that provides context 
and background for comparison. The reason the particular 
site was chosen for the Supreme Court is covered as well 
as its relationship to other buildings nearby 

After the introduction, the tour focuses on the building 
itself . TXvo questions are posed to visitors when they are 
standing in front of the structure: Where would you ex- 
pect the Courtroom to be located in the building? Where 
would you expect the offices to be? These questions en- 
courage visitors to think of why the building looks as it 
does in terms of its function . Examining the outside of the 
building gives clues to what is ; nside. Visitors often do not 
realize that they already know the answers to these ques- 
tions until they are asked directly Learning to look at a 
building and understanding why it looks the way it does 
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are skills that can be applied to any other building, public 
or private, This visual skill is one of the concepts we 
would like visitor*; to take away from the tour. 

In addition to viewing the building's overall form, visi- 
tors are encouraged to look at design elements, sculptural 
groups, and classical motifs that are part of the building's 
exterior. When they see these elements repeated in the 
building's interior, they are able to recognize them. Sev- 
eral architectural terms are introduced, such as Corin- 
thian, Ionic, Doric, pediment, and frieze. Classical sym- 
bols are explained, such as swag designs, acanthus leaves, 
and anthemions (designs of palmettes). In addition there 
are symbols related to the function of the Supreme Court. 
The eagle carved in each exterior Corinthian capital is a 
national symbol. The owl and lamp motifs embody wis- 
dom, while the scales of justice, books, and scrolls repre- 
sent law. Again, the function of the building becomes 
obvious when one looks at its architectural design. 

As the tour progresses to the building's interior, the 
visitors have already begun to visualize and expect certain 
patterns. They go through the bronze doors, sculpted in 
low relief, into the Entrance Hall. In the Great Hall, be- 
fore we enter the Courtroom, a floor plan is distributed to 
the group. Many are surprised to see that the building is 
actually square, and not a rectangular, templelike form. 
The visitor's attention is drawn to the building's well- 
known features — the Courtroom and the two self-sup 
porting marble staircases— as well as its more intimate 
areas, such as the third-floor library, interior courtyards, 
and the ornate conference rooms. The tour concludes 
around a small-scale model of the Supreme Court Build- 
ing that the architect designed before he was awarded the 
contract from the Supreme Coun Building Commission. 
This model gives visitors an overview of all they have 
seen, and additional quotation cards are presented here. 
Closing with this activity gives the visitors a chance to 
think about what they have just seen and learned in a way 
that allows their own ideas to emerge. 

Evaluating the Tour 

Formative evaluation of the tour is being conducted it; 
two stages. Before the tour was first given to the public in 
October 1987, other museum educators were invited to 
participate in a test tour and complete a one-page ques- 
tionnaire. Some examples of questions are: Which of the 
following topics are themes of thi tour? What parts of the 
tour, if any, would you omit? The educators' comments 
were especially helpful in showing us where the tour 
should be cut back and where its themes should be more 
clearly delineated. The second stage of evaluation in- 
volves the visitors themselves. As tours progress, we are 
asking visitors to complete a similar questionnaire. 

Developing the architectural tour of the Supreme Court 
is a continuing process. We have learned a great deal in 
the course of our work and are convinced that collabora- 
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tion between a researcher and an educator has been pro- 
ductive, ensuring that the tour has a solid scholarly foun- 
dation and is an effective learning experience for the 
visitor. We are also convinced that architectural tours of 
public buildings can provide visitors with the ability to 
understand their environment better, to look at a public 
building and ask themselves why it looks the way it does, 
and, best of all, to see a building new to them and realize 
that they already know a little something about it. 
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Savannah's Schools Interpret Local Heritage: A School Model 

by Emma M. Adler 

Over the past 13 years, a historically and architecturally 
significant public school building in Savannah, Georgia, 
has been developed into a heritage interpretation center. 
Its model heritage education program serves students in 
grades K-12 from both public and private schools. The 
work has been accomplished with leadership from the 
Friends of Massie Committee, a group of interested citi* 
zens working in partnership with the Savannah-Chatham 
County Board of Public Education and with school admin- 
istrators. The board of education continues to own the 
building and to operate the program. 

Massie School, located today in Savannah's National 
Historic District, was built in 1856 as the city's first public 
school. In 1974 it was closed as a regular school because it 
did not meet state standards. In October 1975 the 
Savannah-Chatham County Board of Public Education 
created the Friends of Massie Committee, which has been 
responsible for the development of the Massie Heritage 
Interpretation Center. This committee includes members 
of the board of education, the school administration, and 
interested citizens. 

Matching grants from the Georgia Bicentennial Com- 
mission and the state preservation office made possible 
the icstoration of the school's exterior, and subsequently 
the building was named to the National Register of His- 
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toric Places. Grants from the National Endowment for the 
Arts, the Georgia Endowment for the Humanities, and 
local foundations have supported the installation of per- 
manent teaching exhibits that serve as dynamic and flexi- 
ble points of departure for in-depth study of Savannah. 

Massie's heritage education program was initiated in 
1977 when a teacher was assigned to assist with curricu- 
lum planning and development, schedule student visits to 
Massie, and conduct field trips that reinforced units nf 
study. Instructional objectives included an emphasis on 
local history, the history of public education, Savannah's 
city plan and development from 1733 to 1856, and the 
city's architectural heritage. The program, designed for 
elementary, middle, and h*^ school students, was avail- 
able to private as well as pu. j schools. The school sys- 
tem's social studies and English coordinators developed 
instructional units for grades 4-12 on Massie's history and 
architecture, and the system's art department assembled 
an exhibit or. the history of the school using research 
material provided by a past superintendent. 

The ner ^ear, a unit on James Edward Oglethorpe, the 
founder of the Georgia colony, was developed for use in 
middle schools. During the city's annual Georgia Week 
celebration, General Oglethorpe, in costume, visited the 
schools that had used the unit. In each succeeding year a 
unit of study on an important Georgian has been devel- 
oped for use in middle schools during Georgia Week. 

Over the years three permanent teaching exhibits made 
possible by substantial grants have Seen installed on the 
school's main floor. The Elements of Greek, Roman, and 
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Gothic Architecture: Their Influence on Savannah's 
Architectural Heritage features large murals of the Par- 
thenon, Colosseum, and Notre Dame Cathedral, juxta^ 
posed with smaller panels of important Greek, Roman, 
and Gothic Revival buildings in Savannah. A Corinthian 
capital on loan from the Telfair Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences and a 13-minute slide survey on the history of ar- 
chitecture are also part of the exhibit. 

A 1983 gift of artifacts from the Historic Savannah Foun- 
dation resulted in an exhibit entitled Savannah's Vic- 
torian Era: Loss and Regeneration. This installation 
brings Savannah's Victorian perioc into focus. In 1985 
Savannah's City Plan: A Unique Environment for a Di- 
verse Citizenry was put in place. It features a three-dimen- 
sional model of savannah's National Historic District, and 
panels on the surrounding walls show the growth of the 
city from colonial days to tne present. 

Also in 1985 the Massie Heritage Interpretation Center 
hosted a regional conference on heritage education. For 
the conference, the site administrator and the social stud- 
ies coordinator prepared instructional sheets on How To 
Set Up a Heritage Education Program in Ybur Commu- 
nity and How To Develop Curriculum for a Heritage Edu- 
cation Program. The center also published a sample 
curriculum booklet. It includes an overview of the heri- 
tage education program and lessons for upper elemen- 
tary, middle, and high school students, with objectives 
integrated into the social studies curriculum by grade. 

Throughout these years, the center has coordinated 
heritage studies programs in all disciplines and at each 
grade level of the school system's core curriculum. It 
promotes interdisciplinary studies and provides for co- 
operation among departments, public and private 
schools, and other institutions in the community. Pro- 
grams respond to specific requirements and interests of 
classroom teachers, and in many cases unique activities 
are developed for a particular group. 

Other programs examine the Greek and Roman origins 
of Savannah's grid plan. They encourage students to ap- 
proach buildings as artifacts to be analyzed and placed in 
the development of Western civilization. Savannah's eth- 
nic diversity is also an emphasis of the center's heritage 
studies programs, In addition, the center has developed 
19th-century classroom activities and walking tours that 
focus on history and architecture. 

For Georgia's 250th anniversary, the center prepared 
Teaching Georgia 's Colonial History at a Tbwn Meeting 
Assembly It includes units on colonial leaders that had 
been developed for Georgia Week celebrations as well as 
a suggested format for a town meeting assembly. The 
publication was circulated to every school district in 
Georgia, and students throughout the state came to Savan- 
nah on Georgia Day 1983 to take part in the 250th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the colony. 

By the end of 1985, the results of 10 years' work were 
vuy gratifying. Widely acclaimed teaching installations 
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were in place in Massie's main-floor rooms, and a period 
costume room was established. The following year, when 
the center's research library opened, every room in the 
Massie School had been renovated and was in service to 
the schools and the community. The center and its pro- 
grams received an Award of Excellence from the State 
Board of the American Institute of Architects, and in 1987 
they received the Governor's Award for the Humanities. 

Today the center is staffed by a part-time administrator, 
a part time curriculum coordinator, a heritage education 
teacher, a period costume resource teacher, a pan-time 
media specialist, a secretary, and a custodian. In its "ma- 
ture" years, the Massie Center will continue to serve 
teachers, students, and the community. Teacher training 
institutes are projected, and plans are being developed to 
reinforce the general knowledge of the classroom teacher 
in response to the findings of the Carnegie and Holmes 
reports and the report of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. 

These reports emphasize the deplorable fact that the 
traditional liberal arts core curriculum has been lost in 
schools throughout the United States. The Massie Center 
has a firm commitment to counter this trend. Those re- 
sponsible for program development are convinced that if 
this country is to retain leadership in the 21st century, our 
educational institutions must produce people who can 
see the present in terms of the past and anticipate the 
future in the light of both. 
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